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Faith and Works. 


We apprehend that much of the difficulty 
which commentators have found in reconciling 
Paul’s justification by faith without works, with 
James’s justification by faith and works, has 
arisen froma misconception of the nature of 
the works which James insists upon. The 
reader, perhaps, will be surprised to find on 
examination of James 2: 14-26, that the ez- 
amples which the apostle uses to illustrate his 
meaning are not examples of ‘ good works,’ in 
the usual sense of the term, i. e. of works that 
are useful independently of their spiritual ori- 
gin, such as almsgiving, ‘ laboring for sinners,’ 
&e. On the contrary, the works selected as 
specimens in both cases—that of Abraham 
and that of Rahab—are, in externa) form, bad 
works, and their whole value obviously lies in 
the fact that they were expressions and evidences 
of faith. Abraham’s offering of his son, in 
itself considered, was useless and murderous. 
But considered as an expression of obedience 
to the command of God, and of confidence in 
his promise, it was & noble deed. So Rahab’s 
concealment of Joshua’s spies, the falsehood 
which she told to the king of Jericho, and the 
whole treachery of her conduct toward her 
native country, were bad works, according to 
all worldly standards of morality. But accor- 
ding to the Bible standard, which Jooks at the 
spiritual source, and not the form, of actions, 
they were heroie expressions of reverence and 
faith toward the God of Israel. 


These examples show that the works which 
James connects with faith, as a ground of jus- 
tifieation, are not all sorts of works which or- 
dinary moralists call good on account of their 
external usefulmess, such as honest dealing, 
charitable deeds, &¢., (which thousands perform 
without having faith, ) but are exclusively works 
which embody and express allegiance and con- 
fidence towards God. Their proper name is 
not good works, but faith-works. They may 
be good, or they may be bad, according to 
worldly standards. Their real value lies in the 
fact that they are the acting out of faith.— 
Works of this kind are indeed necessary to jus- 
tification, as James teaches ; because as he sug- 
gests, they are essential parts of faith. Tnutel- 
lectual belief is not faith till it becomes a belief 
of the heart; and it cannot become a belief of 
the heart, till in some way, it acts itself out. 
James then does not base justification partly on 
faith and partly on works, but wholly on faith. 
Only he insists that faith must act itself’ out, 
and will, if it is alive; and that this acting out 
is a part of faith itself, essential to its entire- 
ness. This is not in any way opposed to Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, ‘ without 
works ;? for Paul of course means by faith, a 
belief of the heart ,including both of James’s 
elements, viz., intellectual belief, andits appro- 
priate acting out, The works which he intends 
to exclude in Romans 4: 1-6, are not faith- 
works, but ‘ good works’ in the usual sense of 
the term—actions that are considered meritori- 
ous independently of all connection with faith, 

















os as sieeiilesn mor: nlite oie upon ier justifica- 
tion—and these ar« not the works which James 
requires. Paul, as well as James, in one in- 
stance, expressly bases salvation on faith and 
faith-works. ‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved; for with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ Rom. 
10: 9,10. Here confession with the mouth, 
which is a ‘work,’ is made as essential as belief 
of the heart; and that because confession is a 
faith-work, essential to the integrity of faith 
itself. 

We may state, as a corollary to this theorem, 
that the first principle of the moral philosophy 
of the Bible, is, that external actions are to be 
estimated by their relation to faith—that action 
being the best, which most effectually expresses 
confidence in God, and that action the worst, 
which most decisively evinces atheism of heart— 
a principle which is destined to work tremen- 
dous revolutions in the moral codes of this 
world.—[ Reprint. 





Edification. 

Edification is the opposite of death and disso- 
lution. It is a process of construction, or 
building. Zdifice is a word derived from the 
same root ; and edification in its origin, referred 
to the building of a house. Death is disorgan- 
ization—the tearing asunder of materials—the 
opposite of construction. Death will be swal- 
lowed up and destroyed by edification. 

Love is the radieal edifying power. It is by 
the action of love that we have our existence, 
and that the human race continues. So love is 
the opposite of death. The two processes that 
are going on in the world from generation to ge- 
neration, are the organization of human beings, 
starting of combinations, cherishing and edify- 
ing operations, by the action of love ; and disso- 
lution, pulling to pieces of organizations, and 
death, by the action of selfishness and the 
powers of evil. God is the edifying, and the 
devil is the destroying power. 

The power of cohesion that is in vegetable 
and animal, and even human life, under the 
present order of things is not sufficient to form 
perpetual organizations; and the object of the 
gospel and of our education in faith is to bring 
us into connection with a power of cohesion 
which will make perpetual organizations— 
organizations that are unassailable by the devil, 
and impervious to the destroying element.— 

In all our experience, whatever distress 
we suffer, it is brought upon us for the sake of 
increasing our power of edification. Primary 
organizations are broken up to make room for 
more complete ones, perfect and perpetual.— 
‘That which thou sowest is not quickened, ex- 
cept it die; but if it fall into the ground and 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ That is 
an example of diminution for the sake of en- 
largement. It is not death properly, but a 
breaking up of a contracted organization, for 
the sake of replacing it with an expanded or- 
ganization; as if a man who had a poor house 
should pull it down to make room for a better. 
Where any life is imprisoned in ar inferior, 
contracted organization, it isa blessing to it to 
suffer death, and kave its narrow organization 
dissolved, that it may assume a more suitable 
one. 

This principle has been abundantly illustra- 
ted, in our experience as an Association. All 
the distresses and pressures, which have tended 
to break us up, have only resulted in our en- 
largement and power of edification. The his- 
tory of the Primitive Churcl: affords interesting 
examples of limitation working enlargement.— 
The sequence of Christ’s crucifixion was the day 
of Pentecost: the result of the stoning of Ste- 





a ly aa the inude of the 1 ae at ie 
rusalem, was the dissemination of the gospel 
through the whole land of Palestine. The re- 
sult of Paul’s captivity and abuse, was that he 
went to Rome, and pushed the gospel clear into 
Ceesar’s household, and taught in Rome three 
years, no man forbiding him. 

These ideas help us to a solution of the ques- 
tion, ‘ When shall we get through with this 
dying ??—a question the flesh and spirit are both 
quite anxious to ask. The true answer, un- 
doubtedly is, ‘ When we have got an enlargement 
that puts us into our true relations with the 
whole universe, so that we are fit from that 
time, to go right on and never change—when we 
become so large-hearted that the three worlds 
are all open to us, and we are intimately asso- 
ciated with all things.’ 





Criticism of Tradition. 

We have taken occasion sometimes to criti- 
cise the popular practice of making the river 
Jordan typify death, supposing the common 
conceptious about death to be true ; because 
Jordan did not divide the children of Israel 
from a peaceful home, and when it was well 
crossed over, they were far from having entered 
a state of rest ; a long war was before them: 
whereas the common idea of death is, that it is 
a passage (to the Christian at least,) from this 
world, immediately to the bliss of heaven. 

Another criticism occurs to us now. In the 
popular use of the type, persons are represented 
as plunging into the dismal stream, and sinking 
under its dark waves—Christians and all, have 
to swim the cold river of death. But the 
Israelites passed over Jordan on dry ground.— 
Here is a sad discrepancy. The old heathen 
idea of Charon and his ferry boat, is more 
congruous with the adopted figure; and Igno- 
rance, in Pilgrim’s Progress, who took a boat 
and got over the river without much difficulty, 
followed the type better than Christian and 
Hopeful. But we think that ¢ranslation would 
best correspond to the glorious miracle in the 
original passage of Jordan ; and so if the type 
properly carried out, signifies anything, it sig- 
nifies the abolition of death. 

Observe, however, that the true idea of the 
Second Coming matches with this type in both 
respects where tradition is at fault. In the 
first place, the Primitive church crossed the 
Jordan of death in a miraculous way; and 
secondly, there is evidence that after they had 
entered the heavenly Canaan there was a war 
there, which resulted in the expulsion of the 
devil and his angels. H. 





The Fault of Sermonizing. 

Jn endeavoring to discover, and remove all 
obstructions to a free and full appreciation of 
Bible truth, and Bible characters, we are led 
to the conclusion that one great difficulty in 
the way, lies in the method of handling scrip- 
ture, commonly practised by the clergy of the 
present day. The popular custom in the Pro- 
testant church, is for the speaker to take a 
single text—at most but a short paragraph, and 
expand the idea it contains into a sermon of 
convenient length, treating the whole scripture 
as if it were a book of proverbs, and every 
verse complete in itself. 

But the truth is, the Bible contains a plot, 
as carefully and consecutively arranged as the 
most elaborate novel, and on a seale, the mag- 
nitude of which could be projected only by God 
himself. The practice, then, of taking up 
detached fragments of this book and harping 
upon them, and combining them with one’s 
own thoughts, instead of the great under-current 
of thought which flows through the whole 
Bible, is as senseless as it would be for a person 
to take a single passage from one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, or a sentence from Uncle Tom, 








and talk about it without uny reference to its 
connection with the story. 

The true way, and the only way to under- 
stand, and make proper use of single passages 
in the sacred writings, is to first appreciate, 
and become acquainted with the plot—the uni- 
tary design which will be found to run through 
the whole work: without this, any attention to 
seperate texts will only serve to blind one to 
the real intent of the book. We have a great 
many different sects in the United States,— 
each differing from all the rest, yet each claim- 
ing to be founded on Bible truth ; and undoubt- 
edly, in this one-sided, fragmentary view of the 
Bible, it can be so construed as to suit the 
taste of almost any one. The Catholics make 
it defend and protect their dogmas, the Univer- 
salists and Unitarians make it suit their pecu- 
liar views, as well as the Orthodox, all at vari- 
ance with each other. What is then to be 
done? Any divine, whether of the Mormon 
school of theology, or the Orthodox, can take 
a text from the Bible and preach a sermon 
from it in favor of bis particular religious creed. 
Plainly, the only way to settle the matter is 
for all to find out the central idea contained in 
the scriptures, and anchor themselves there. 
That will remove all differences, and lead to 
the unity of all earnest truth-seckers. c. 





Error of Reformers. 


The idea brought out in the article headed, 
‘The Bible a banner of Reform,’ in a late No. 
of the Circular, that the Bible is really the 
foundation of all the Reforms that have been 
started within a few years, and that they are 
indebted to it for the momentum they have, is 
worthy of much attention, and will bear ex- 
pansion. 

It was the Bible, through the great Revivals 
previous to 1834, that awakened people’s at- 
tention to a perception and realization of the 
tremendous evils that afflict the world, and ex- 
cited the ardent desires they had for their re- 
moval. They saw the horrors and enormities 
of War—the wrongs and cruelties of Slavery—— 
the brutalities of Intemperance—the degrada- 
tion and woes of Prostitution, &c., and set 
about devising ways and means of their own to 
remove them, without waiting and patiently 
endeavoring to discover the manner in which 
God proposes to eradicate them. In their 
eagerness to carry out their own plans, they 
entirely overlooked the Bible plan; and those 
passages of Scripture that conflicted with their 
various notions, they sought by ingenious in- 
terpretation, to explain away. In this way 
many of them have come at last to lose their 
respect for the Bible, and practically regard it 
as a mere tool that can be turned any way, ac- 
cording to the skill of the interpreter. 

This we conceive to be the great error of 
Reformers. The difficulty is not that they 
had not zeal enough, but that it was misdirec- 
ted. They fell to work at the specific forms 
of evil while they left the sowrce of them all 
untouched. Had they sought the Bible plan, 
they would have seen that Christ pays very lit- 
tle attention to specific evils; but lays the axe 
at the root of the tree. It is plain as can be 
that if sin be destroyed, all these evils must 
cease to exist as an inevitable result. True 
wisdom, then, would dictate that we go to work 
radically instead of superficially. We are 
persuaded that Reformers will have to retrace 
their steps aud get back on to the Bible plan 
before they will ever realize their expectations 
of reform. A. 





‘Taking Things as they are.’ 
The essence of wisdom consists in thinking 
and ating in accordance with truth. Foolish 
persons think and act imaginatively. The the- 
ories by which they govern their proceedings, 
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are air-castles. The wise and prudent of this 
world value themselves on ‘ taking things as 
they are.’ Rigorous judgment of realities, so- 
ber ‘matter-of-fact’ appreciation of the good and 
the evil, the opportunities and difficulties of life, 
is considered essential to success in the business 
of the world. The principle in all this is a 
true one. It is absolutely essential to our suc- 
cess and prosperity that we should think sober- 
ly and ‘take things as they are.’ But the 
mistake of the worldling is, that while he takes 
a fw things---those which immediately con- 
cern money-making and physical welfare—as 
they are, he entirely leaves out of account the 
most important realities of the universe in 
which he lives. The existence of a God, ofa 
spiritual world, of eternal happiness and mis- 
ery, the fact of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, of his death and resurrection, of the gift 
of his righteousness and power, the truth in re- 
lation to the Second Coming, the resurrection 
of the church of the first-born, the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, the coming judg- 
ment,—these are things which are far from the 
thoughts of those who are commonly regarded 
as wise. We may well retort upon them the 
charge of not ‘ taking things as they are.’ If 
we keep in mind these great realities, and act 
in view of them, even tho’ we fall short of the 
standard of worldly wisdom, ‘. e.,of the wisdom 
which looks only to physical prosperity, it will 
at last be seen that we, and not the worldlings, 
‘ take things as they are.’—Weprint. 
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Which Side of Death? 


The grand issue toward which the world is advanc- 
ing, and which swallows up all others, is that present- 
edin the cross of Christ—whether the mortal state 
or the posthumous state shall rule. This is ultimate- 
ly the only question, and it will be found to touch 
all the problems of religion, morality, and govern- 
ment. 

In religion, the Catholic church represents the 
worldly, mortal side of the question. It is the grand 
exponent of religion this side of death, the pole op- 
posite to the Cross of Christ, which draws men into 
the resurrection world. In government, Despotism 
isthe appropriate type of the worldly state—the 
opposite pole to the freedom of the Kingdom of Heav- 
on. In morals, Polygamy is perhaps the representa- 
tive institution of this world, as opposed to the 
resurrection state where they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage. 

Now it will be observed that as the crisis ap- 
proaches on the ultimate issue of the Cross of Christ, 
between this world and the other, these three forms 
of worldly influence are strengthening themselves, 
and drawing nutriment from all directions. Despo- 
tism aad Popery were never so rampant as now, and 
Polygamy has broken out in a new revival. The 
world has been variously broken up into all shades 
of opinions, but there are after all but two opposite 
polar influences at work—one from heaven drawing 
us across the barrier of death, and the other draw- 
ing back into the darkness of Despotism, Popery and 
Polygamy ‘There is but this one issue—and as the 
forces now acting become mature, mankind will be 
found divided by the line of death—one part ranged 
under the banner of the Cross, in the resurrection, 
and the other gathering about the representative 
institutions of this world. There seems to be no 
stopping place for honest Protestants, sincere liberty 
men, or pure minded moralists, but to realize the full 
meaning of the Kingdom of heaven. They must do 
that or they will find themselves drifting back to the 
sources from whence they came out. 





A Significant Confession. 


Dr. Nicuors, in his ‘ Esoteric Anthropology, (a 
new book by the way, which seems calculated to 
make some noise in the world) introduces his chap- 
teron Passional Diseases with the following re- 
mark : 

“I respectfully beg leave to be honest enough to say, 
that I am not sufficiently well acquainted with spir- 
itual diseases, or morbid affections of the faculties 
and passions of the soul, which are not wholly, or 
chiefly, or primarily dependent on organization. I 
know afew, and have a general idea of their causes 
and treatment, but I do not profess to have a perfect 
knowledge of this branch of my subject. I wish I 
could refer the reader to some abler authority.” 

This would probably be the confession of every 
physician, of whatever school; and it seems to us 
that it in reality carries away the whole ground of 
their profession. For what if it should appear that 





stand and control, are seated originally in the spirit, 
and all flow from these ‘morbid affections of the 
soul,’ which they admit are too deepfor them? This 
is unquestionably so: the Bible proclaims it, and 
every day’s additional light in medical science, is 
tending to the same conclusion. 

The savans will all have to come at last to the 
simple ‘ anthropology’ of the Bible, which makes sin, 
i.e.,a spiritual disease, the cause of all mischief; 
and death, unless that cause is broken up, the inevi- 
table result. The province of medicine, as it is con- 
ducted, lies between these termini—neither touching 
the cause, nor preventing the result. We are glad 
to see the later school of physicians confessing and 
appreciating their deficiency in the knowledge and 
treatment of spiritual causes; and here the immense 
value of the Bible, and its system of faith-cure, 
comesin. It will be found that the Bible is a libra- 
ry of science in this very department—a perfect sys- 
tem of truth, reporting all manner of cases, with 
their symptoms, and mode of cure; and that Jesus 
Christ was properly called the great Physician, from 
his success in this field. It was the very object of 
his mission, to reach the spiritual difficulties of men; 
and he succeeded. He both cured men of sin, and 
saved them from death. 





Is Marriage a Sacrament? 


The pope decides that itis; and hence that no 
marriages are legal, except such as are solemnized 
by a priest. The following, from the foreign cor- 
respondence of The Independent, shows the position 
of the Catholic church on this question : 

The pope and his bishops in Piedmont have 
obtained a victory over the king and his minis- 
try, in the matter of the civil marriage bill.— 
The senate flinched upon the first article of the 
bill, which declared——“ that the civil law con- 
siders matrimony solely in its relations with 
civil society, leaving the duties imposed by re- 
ligion out of the question.”? This article was 
rejected by 39 votes to38. The bill was with- 
drawn. The bishops and priests had agitated 
incessantly upon the question, and a private 
letter of the pope to the king was published by 
means of some papalagent. In this letter the 
pope lectures the king as if, indeed, prince of 
the kings of the earth. His infallibility affirms 
the dogma, no priest, no marriage :— 

«It is a dogma of the faith that marriage was ele- 
vated by our Lord Jesus Christ to the dignity of a 
sacrament, and it is a point of doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church that a sacrament is not an acciden- 
tal quality, superadded to the contract, but that it 
is the very essence of marriage, so that the conjugal 
union between Christians is not legitimate, unless in 
the marriage sacrament, out of which there is no- 
thing but mere concubinage. A civil law, which in 
supposing the marriage sacrament divisible for Ro- 
man Catholics, by the civil contract, pretends to reg- 
ulate its validity, contradicts the doctrine of the 
church, usurps its inalienable right, and, in prac- 
tice, places on the same rank concubinage and the 
sacrament of marriage, by sanctioning both of them 
as equally legitimate.” 

The king, it seems, had written to the pope, 
and had reminded his holiness, that in other 
Catholic countries the civil marriage law exist- 
ed; to which the pope responds, that he is 
aware of the fact, but had never ceased to pro- 
test. The king had complained that the 
priests made war upon his government. The 
pope justifies his subjects, and moreover begs 
the king to order the press to be curbed, so 
that the priests may not be spoken against : 
«Tf, however, by words exciting to revolt is meant 
such writings as were pu5lished by the Piedmontese 
clergy in order to oppose the marriage bill, we will 
say, setting aside the manner in which some of them 
may have acted, that in that matter the clergy did 
its duty. We tell your majesty that the law is not 
catholic, and, therefore, if the law is not catholic, 
the clergy is obliged to tell the people so, even when 
by so doing they should expose themselves to the 
greatest dangers. It is in the name of Jesus Christ, 
of whom, in spite of our unworthiness, we are the vi- 
car, that we speak to you, and we tell you, in his 
holy name, not to give your sanction to that law, 
which will be the source of a thousand disorders,— 
We also beg your majesty to order thata curb be 
placed on the press, which continually overtiows with 
blasphemy and immorality. God in his mercy grant 
that these sins may not fall back on the head of him 
who, having the power does not put an end to the 
cause !” 

Thus the pope takes marriage out of the hands of 
the civil law, and makes it exclusively a church in- 
stitution—a sacrament. According to his dictum, 
the whole Protestant world are living ina state of 
concubinage. The ew York Observer, in endeay- 
oring to exalt marringe into a religious institution, 
is apparently driving at a similar result. 

But the pope and his followers are mistaken in 
saying that ‘marriage was elevated by our Lord in- 
to the dignity of a sacrament.’ Where is the proof? 
Is it in the fact of his attendance ona marriage at 
Cana? By the same rule then, and with still great- 
er force, it may be said that he elevated personal 
flagellation into the dignity of a sacrament; for he 
went directly from that wedding, and with a ‘ whip 
of small cords,’ drove the merchants all out of the 
temple. So he did a great many other things in ac- 
cordance with his circumstances, and the objects of 
his mission; but he gave no intimation that those 
specific acts were to be observed and sanctified by 





the outward diseases which they claim to under- 


all succeeding generations. 





The simple truth is, that Christ and his followers 
found marriage a universal institution in the world, 
pertaining to the heathen as well as to the Jews, 
and they gave it a certain qualified support as they 
did other civil institutions of society. But the most 
prominent of them withheld their example from the 
institution, and as the church progressed toward the 
resurrection they gave general advice against it, 
(see 1 Cor. 7,) and finally at the Second Coming, 
they rose entirely out of all connection with the 
selfish and slaveholding and property limitations of 
the world, into a state of complete unity with Christ. 
Instead of exalting marriage into a sacrament, they 
treated it as a civil institution which they were in- 
terested to respect, and as being the least of two evils 
for the church during its transition period. ‘It is 
better to marry than to burn’—‘To avoid fornica- 
tion, let every man have his own wife,’ &c. Thisis 
the whole of their estimate of marriage, and as to 
sacraments of an outward character, Paul was 
against every thing of the kind. See Col. 2: Gal. 4. 





Illegal Engineering. 

Our readers will recollect the sad affair of the 
Reindeer, last Summer,—the bursting of her boiler 
as she was landing passengers at Bristol, by which 
over thirty persons were killed. This accident, 
happening soon after the burning of the Henry 
Clay, caused much excitement, and the officers of 
both vessels were held to bail on a charge of man- 
slaughter. Capt. Fannuam of the Reindeer has just 
had his trial in the U. 8. Court, which resulting in a 
disagreement of the jury, will probably cause his dis- 
charge. It was generally testified that the acci- 
dent was occasioned not by an excess of steam, or by 
carelessness, but by a concealed defect in the iron 
of the boiler. 

The facts brought out on this trial are quite 
curious—showing the elasticity of the law, and the 
ruling power of common sense, in all practical mat- 
ters in this progressive country. 

It seems there is an old act of Congress, passed 
with a view to the greater security of steamboat 
travel, defining the duties of steamboat officers, and 
among other things, requiring every steamboat, on 
approaching a landing, to open her safety-valve.— 
This is to give the constantly accumulating steam 
an opportunity to escape during the stoppage of the 
machinery, and so prevent the possibility of explo- 
sion. Mr. Harr, the prosecuting attorney, cited 
this law of the United States, and then proceeded to 
prove that Capt. Farnham of the Reindeer failed to 
comply with the requisition—having stopped at 

sristol without opening his safety-valve, which 
negligence, it was assumed, was the cause of the 
explosion. On the other hand, it was shown that 
for several years it has been the practice of en- 
gineers to disregard that law: that it has been ren- 
dered entirely unnecessary by the introduction of 
coal in the place of wood; that the course it points 
out is not only useless, but actually dangerous; 
and in fact that the common sense of engineers has 
found out a great deal better way to manage their 
steam, viz., by opening the furnace doors, which 
lets in cold air to the boilers, and so reduces the 
steam, without the noise and loss attendant on open- 
ing the safety-valve. The District attorney alludes 
to this ‘ higher law’ proceeding of the engineers as 
follows : 

“Tt is said, in excuse, that the custom is to throw 
open the furnace doors instead of the safety-valve. 
But the raw requires the safety-valve to be opened. 
It has been said on the part of those engaged in 
steamboats, that to let off the steam at every landing 
would be to cause much expense in getting it up a- 
gain, and that the other mode is effectual and cus- 
tomary, and they declare their determination to 
pursue the mode in use, of throwing open the furnace 
doors and by that means dampening the fires, and 
that Congress had no right to pass a law requiring 
anything different from them, and they would rather 
come to a Court and Jury than submit to it.” 

Here is a case of conflict between practical, engi- 
neering common sense, and professional law-making ; 
and the engineers clearly have the best of it. The 
sooty fireman thinks he knows more about the en- 
gine that he is daily accustomed to handle, and 
which exposes him to danger first ofall, than the 
dainty legislators who attempt to make rules for him 
out of their theoretical wisdom. Ifthey try to im- 
pose nonsense upon his professional understanding 
under the name of law, he minds nothing about it, 
but goes on following the dictates of good sense and 
safety, and says he ‘ had rather come to a Court and 
Jury than submit toit! A brave, practical sort of 
a decision. Even the District Attorney has no 
heart to press the dead technicality of the law against 
the living truth and experience of the engine-man. 

Mr. Wituram Curtis Noyes, counsel for the de- 
fence, showed that the only meaning and intent of 
the law was tosecure safety, and justified the engin- 
cers in following out the course which experience 
showed to be best. The following are a portion of 
his remarks: 

‘* The law says they shall open the valve, so as _ to 
keep the steam down to about the regular point. If 
it is not necessary to open the safety valve in order 
to keep the steam at running point, it is not requi- 
site todo so. When the law was passed, and wood 
was used, it might be necessary to open the safety- 
valve, but not since the introduction of coal. Ifthe 
boat was running at 80 inches, and she was allowed 
45 inches, was it necessary to let off the steam ?— 


Certainly not. Congress could not have meant such 
an absurdity as that. The law only means that the 
steam shall be kept at the limit of the inspector, 
which in this case was 45, and it was shown that if 
there was no defect in the iron she could have carried 
60 pounds. The steam, this day, was kept only at 
28 or 82. If this suit was for the penalty, unless it 
was clear that the steam rose at the wharf over 32, 
the parties could not be charged, particularly when 
a better mode was in operation to regulate the steam. 
I contend the Captain is not bound to give direc- 
tions as to the engine, unless it is above running 
point, and where he exhibits ordinary diligence it is 
all that is required ; also, that the law does not re- 
quire the valve to be opened, or if it does so the sole 
intention of the lawis complied with by the mode of 
opening the furnaces.” 

It strikes us that a rather important principle is 
struck out in this little encounter between the engi- 
neers and lawyers. It seems that practical expe- 
rience forms the best foundation of law, and that its 
object is not to exclude new and improved methods, 
but only to see that general happiness and security 


are maintained. 





Labor-saving Machinery.—No. 2. 


In our remarks on this subject in the last number 
of the Circular, we endeavored to explain the 
cause why improvements and inventions in machine- 
ry which are so well calculated tu relieve humanity 
from excessive and exhausting manual labor, do not 
secure those natural and desired results. That cause 
we have proved, at least to our own satisfaction, to 
be the spirit of se/fishness—a spirit which society 
and public opinion tolerate with wonderful forbear- 
ance. Having therefore looked at things as they are, 
we will turn our attention to things as they should 
be. The change, from things as they are, to things 
as they should be, will surely take place, for he to 
whom all power in heaven and on earth was given, 
has promised it. The spirit of Christ, the rightful 
sovereign of this world, is the perfect antipode of 
the spirit of selfishness. 

Let us see therefore how these blessings which sci- 
ence has so generously given to man in the form of la- 
bor-saving machinery, will be disposed of in a soci- 
ety governed by love. As selfishness produces isola- 
tion, separation and contraction of heart, preventing 
the generous flow of sympathy between man and his 
neighbor ; love, on the other hand, recognizes, first its 
union with God, the source of man’s real existence, 
and secondly, the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
entire race, growing out of that fact. For, ‘God that 
made the world and all things therein, . . . . hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.’ Hence society that re- 
cognizes its true paternity—its primary parental 
obligations,—would virtually be a community, in 
which all interests, of whatever nature, would be 
one and inseparable. And for aman, under such 
circumstances, to love his neighbor as himself. would 
be simply natural and spontaneous. 

Now suppose we introduce into this great family, 
or Community, labor-saving machinery and a vari- 
ety of improvements to enable them the more easily 
to subdue wild nature, and develop her capabilities 
and resources, what wonld be the effect? Ofcourse, 
it would confer a benefit uponall. Sewing Machines 
would send seamstresses into the parlor or school 
room, instead of the street to beg or starve. All 
economies of life and labor would be community ad- 
vantages and blessings, Each member would par- 
ticipate in the happiness of all. 

Believing as we do in the regenerating and trans- 
forming power of Christ’s spirit to bring about so 
glorious a change in this world, at present so deeply 
stained with blood and deeds of cruelty, we can 
boldly confess his name before men however fooi- 
ish it may appearintheeyes of Greeks and Jews. 

Believing still, that the reign of selfishness is lim- 
ited, and its days in this fair earth are numbered, 
we can rejoice in all the achievments of science and 
art, regarding them as the natural allies of Commu- 
nities and Associations. Already a nucleus is formed, 
where this effluence of Satan’s spirit is denied and 
cast out as a nuisance not to be tolerated. It has 
received the mark of Cain which is becoming more 
and more visible to all, that those who love the right 
and the true, may avoid its contact, a, OC. 





The News. 


.... There is some prospect of another war 
with the Seminoles in Florida. It seems from 
accounts in the papers, that Billy Bowlegs 
their chief, was unable to get his people to ac- 
cept the treaty, which he made some time since 
with our government at Washington, by the 
terms of which, they were to emigrate beyond 
the Mississippi. After laboring ineffectually 
about a month to persuade them to accept the 
treaty, he gave it up, and retired with his men 
into the swamps, taking all the arms they 
could get. It appears, however, that previous 
to this the Indians being very much exaspera- 
ted at him for making the treaty, had stolen 
his wife and children and carried them off. 


.... Bayard Taylor ina recent letter from 





London, states that he had an interview with 
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Kossuth, and found him in good health, and 
as sanguine as ever of the success of the Hun- 
garian cause. He speaks of coming to this 
country, to wait the issue of events, if there 
js not a change in Evropean affairs before 
spring. 

..-+ Things seem to be getting worse and 
worse in Mexico. A correspondent of the 
Tribune, thinks a crisis is rapidly approaching, 
which is to determine whether she is to have 
an existence among the nations of the earth.— 
Pronunciamentos are the order of the day. 

..e» The National Era, of Jan. 13, says, 
‘We speak for no party, but for ourselves, 
when we say, that. we desire to see American 
Power supreme, and American Institutions 
universal, in this North American continent.’ 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 162. 
[Rerortep FOR THE eed Jan. 17. 1853.] 
THE GREAT OBSTRUCTION TO FAITH. 

The availibility of the primitive doctrine 
of the cross of Christ, to us as individuals, 
depends on our actual union with Christ, by 
baptism into his life, so that we become part 
of his body. The mere theory or thought 
of truth concerning the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is not the force that is to lift 
usout of this world into the other. The 
dying of the Lord Jesus, and the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, pass down upon us 
only as his life is actually extended into us. 
Our discovery of Christ’s plan of operations 
—of the facts on the basis of which he 
works, and our perception of what he wants 
to do, is useful to us in the way of disposing 
us to assume the right attitude towards him, 
and give an opportunity for the infusion of 
his spirit; but we must never forget, that 
the dying and the resurrection in us, are 
the extension of his life into us. If he takes 
us into his body, assimilates and digests us, 
making us really a part of himself, then his 
death and resurrection are effectually ours. 
So far as this vital union takes place, they 
operate in us and no farther. 

Now it is obvious that the receptive ac- 
tion on our part, by which this extension of 
his life and this assimilating process goes on 
in us, is fatth—true faith, faith unfeigned ; 
and at this point the enquiry comes up with 
great interest in my mind again and again, 
what is the grand antagonist of faith—what 
is that subtle, diabolical, obstructing element 
that hinders our hearts and minds from free 
access to the life of Christ—and so prevents 
the flow of his death and resurrection into 
us? What is it that envelopes us, and 
makes us indigestible, and hinders assimi- 
lation? If we can find out this obstruction 
and get the advantage of it, honestly and 
faithfully, so as to increase our faith, then 
we shall be in the way to fully realize all 
that we see belongs to us in Christ. 

Casting my eye over the New Testament 
in search of the antagonist of faith, I stop 
at this saying of Christ: ‘How can ye be- 
lieve, who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from 
God only? As we are always sure to find 
deep meaning in everything that Christ 
says, I am confident that he has there 
pointed his finger at the mischief; and that 
in some way, it is attention to the thoughts 
and opinions of men, that hinders faith.— 
And I would recommend a thorough inquiry 
into the state of all hearts in respect to the 
principle involved in that text. Isee plainly 
that genuine faith is the current of our life, 
setting out from social environments into 


the divine sphere. Instead of our life and | 


its thoughts and feelings circulating around 
‘mong ourselves, into each other, and to 
and from each other, in true faith, the heart 
turns away from all human beings, upward 
tnd inward towards the living God; and 


faith, in that view of it, is an individual act 
—an act, I may say, of isolation—it is an 
act in which each heart leaves all human 
surroundings, all social connections, and 
goes off alone with God. It does not ter- 
minate in isolation, because in God we find 
each other, and the perfection of unity and 
sociality must be the result. But the gos- 
pel calls us, to begin with, to an act of faith 
that isolates us—that admits of no partner- 
ship, no sociality ; or, if there is any human 
sociality in the case, it comes in as a help 
and stimulus ; the essential thing to be done, 
is the leap of our heart out from human life 
into God’s. And the language of the heart 
in this actis, ‘ Let God be true, and every 
man a liar.’ Tt is a renunciation of the 
thoughts and spiritual influences of all hu- 
man beings, and an acceptance of God in 
their place. An exclusive relation is formed 
between us and God—we choose God for 
our husband with that desperation which 
is encouraged in the world, by novelists, 
between lovers—we accept union with him, 
to the exclusion of all other spirits. And 
we are willing that he should be a jealous 
lover, and claim every thought. 

It is evident that that act of faith cannot 
be performed as long as we are impressible 
to social influences, and the feelings, and 
thoughts, and opinions of people about us. 
Hence, the gospel actually demands of every 
one that accepts it, an abandonment and 
withdrawal from the spirit of the world ; and 
such abandonment destroys all reputation 
with the world. Abandonment to God is as 
surely the end of a person’s reputation in 
sucha world as this, as abandonment to 
crime. ‘This was true in the Primitive 
Church. Christ said, ‘When men shall 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake, re- 
joice and be exceeding glad.’ It is a cause 
of joy, because it isa sign that you have 
abandoned human surroundings, and taken 
this love-leap for the living God. ‘ Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad’ that you have ac- 
cepted the terms of a vnion with God, and 
thereby have lost your reputation in the 
world. 

But the abandonment of the world, and 
the dismissing of ali care for the thoughts 
and opinions of men, is not all that is ne- 
cessary to disentangle ourselves from the ob- 
stuctions to faith. Ifa body of us come out 
from the world, and so far as that matter is 
concerned, cease to seek the honor that 
comes from man, and then form a little 
world of our own, and allow ourselves to 
live as it were, by the sympathies of each 
other; silently settle into a sort of mutual 
insurance, and keep ourselves satisfied with 
our faith, because we are among those who 
have faith, and by a sort of reflex influence 
support each other in a reputation of faith, 
we may in such ways entangle ourselves 
again with the same obstructions that we 
originally came out of. 


This is the danger that attaches to our 
intimate union with one another. If we are 
not aware of the devil’s devices, we may allow 
our intimacy of life, and social unity, to be- 
come asnare to us, by withdrawing us from 
this independent, individual hold on God— 
drawing us into a sort of sympathetic, gener- 
ic, corporate faith. Ihope that the grace 
of God will enable us to detect any snare 
of this kind that may be upon us, and that 
we shall be enabled to keep ourselves clear 
of that reference to human life, that ob- 
structs our access to the divine. I trust 
God will teach us not to allow our organiza- 
tion, or social compaction to become a sub- 





stitute for faith. Social and human influ- 


ences are good servants, but bad masters. 
They may help us, but they cannot save us. 
It is the divine life that must save us. 
glory of the Father, that raised Christ from 
the dead, must find its way into each of our 
hearts. We must every one of us open a 
separate account with God in regard to that 
matter: every one must find God for him- 
self, and all must see to it that they are not 
hindered from rising into communion with 
the divine life, by lateral attractions. 


And I will go one step further to make 
thorough work, and say, you may hold your- 
selves withdrawn from the influence of the 
world, and then, secondly, you may hold 
yourselves clear of the social influence of the 
little world into which we have retired, and 
still, there isa third influence which may 
take the place of genuine faith in God,— 
that is, your attention to me and my words 
and the truth I may bring out. © My words 
cannot save you. ‘Neither is he that planteth 
any thing, neither he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase. If the seeds that I 
sow in your minds ever germinate and grow, 
it will be because you find, each one for 
himself, actual communication with God. 

It is plain that there is insuperable difli- 
culty in the way of believing, so long as 
persons receive the honor that comes from 
the world; but a closer applicaction of 
Christ’s saying to us, would be, ‘ How can 
ye believe, who receive honor of each other | 
in Association, and seek not the honor 
that cometh from God only ?” If you sub- 
stitute a good name in Association for the 
honor that cometh from God, the difficulty 
will be just as great as in the former case, 
and more subtle and deceptive. And then, 
thirdly, How can ye believe who rely on 
any teacher, and substitute your relations 
to him for genuine faith in God? 

These are principles which if carried out 
among us thoroughly, will destroy secta- 
rianism ; we shall never be justly charge- 
able with sectarianism, or with following a 
leader, if we earnestly seek true faith, and 
each one of us opens an account for himself 
with God, and clears himself from all human 
influences. 

I feel myself bound to disclaim and re- 
fuse to have any such influence over people, 
as will interpose between them and God.— 
If it is false and wrong to receive honor 
from men, or to be under the influence of 
men in any way, then it is false and wrong 
to exert aninfluence on men that intercepts 
their communication with God. Christ was 
quick to refuse honor that was directed 
towards himself personally. ‘ Why callest 
thou me good ? there is none good but one, 
thatis God.’ The angel in Revelations put 
forth the same jealous refusal of reverence. 
When John was about to fall down and 
worship him, he said, ‘See thou do it not ; 
I am thy fellow-servant,’ &c. The curse 
of all the sects that have risen above the 
level of the world, and one after another 
attempted a reformation with new religious 
fervor—has been, that though they com- 
menced with losing their reputation in the 
world, and for a time lifted up their hearts 
to God, they soon formed another little 
world of their own—a world within a world 
—a system of mutual insurance and mutual 
support. Thus they lost their free and 
fresh communion with God, and their reli- 
gion became a communion one with another 
—a social, instead of a divine communion— 
and they finally came to have as much re- 
gard for their standing and reputation with- 
in their own sect, as they previously had 
for the honor of the world. But I know 








curse. We can get such clear ideas of 
faith, as will forever preclude the interpo- 


The | sition of human influence between us and 


God. 
We abhor unbelief; and let us con- 


ceive of unbelief as godless, social sympa- 
thy. 
unbelief really is, as we can get. 
pathy of mankind one with another, with- 
drawing their hearts from God. 
is not a direct refusal of God, neither is ita 
mere negation. 
the attraction of mankind for each other. 
All that goes to condense men into a com- 
pact mass, tends to unbelief. 
eth father or mother more than Christ, is 


That is as generic a statement of what 
Itis sym- 


Unbelief 


It is a positive attraction— 


* He that lov- 


not worthy of him; and the same prin 
ciple applies to the whole round of human 
attractions. Sum up all those attractions 
that bind people together and put them 
under fear of each other, and they consti- 
tute the great web of unbelief that holds 
men away from God. As much as we ab- 
hor unbelief, so much we should abhor the 
suction of human sympathies that holds us 
away from God: it is cruel as death. It 
is this that hinders our faith, our growth 
and fruitfulness, our joy and peace—and it 
is this that prevents the world from receiv- 
ing the gospel. We must set the world an 
example of seeking the honor that cometh 
from God only, if we wish them to re- 
ceive our glorious truths: we must be able 
to say heartily, ‘ Let God be true and eve- 
ry man a liar,’ before we can communicate 
this spirit to the world. 

One of the dangers of Association, that 
we must understand and conquer, is this in- 
fluence of the social element to hinder in- 
dividual faith. Our social advantages ought 
not to prove a drawback or incumbrance ; 
I know they can be turned to good account 
in this matter of faith, and that all our in- 
fluence among ourselves may help us into 
communication with God. 


At the same time there is no tendency in 
these principles to produce disorganization 
and separation. If we are intelligent we 
shall find that there is no contradiction be- 
tween these principles and the principles 
of unity, but our unity will grow, and be- 
come sound and perfect as we give place to 
these principles ; and nothing short of them 
will make our organization avital one. Ido 
not propose to abolish the social element, but 
to subject it to the divine, and make it help 
and serve faith, instead of interposing, and 
diverting us from our attention to God. 

Table-Calk, bn J. Hh. N.--No. 49. 
January 12, 1853. 

Paul says, that because he judged Christ’s 
death was the death of all—therefore he 
knew no man after the flesh. 'The same prin- 
ciple may be extended to all things we have 
to do with. Henceforth know we nothing 
after the flesh. We do not know food after 
the flesh. There isa great difference be- 
tween knowing food after the flesh, and after 
the spirit. Food, to the fleshly or carnal 
view, is the support of life. Itis the surest 
axiom that the Hesh knows any thing about, 
that without food we cannot live, that it is 
the mother and source of life. ‘To conceive 
of food in that way, which is the ordinary 
way, is to know food after the flesh. It is 
not the right view. The real source and 
necessity of life is the influx of God’s spirit ; 
the resurrection power that brought again 
Christ from the dead. That is a fountain 
of life which is above ourselves. If our life 
is dependent on food, then our source is 
lower than ourselves, and of course we 
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there is no need of our falling under that} shall return to our source, and death must 
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be the end. It is rightly said that ‘all flesh 
is grass,’ because it issupported by grass ; 
and we may say further, that all grass is 
earth, because it grows out of the earth.— 
Of course all that is supported by grass, or 
the growth of the ground, is really earth.— 
And this corresponds with what God said 
to Adam, after he had broken his connec- 
tion with the true source of life: ‘Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 

It is not true at all of a spiritual being, a 
son of God, that food is his source of life, 
and absolutely necessary to his support.— 
Christ denied it, and maintained his inde- 
pendence forty days. And our own judg- 
ment forbids the idea; for the God who 
made food certainly must have more nour- 
ishment in him than the food has. It is 
true on the contrary that the only sure re- 
fuge of our life for nourishment is not in 
food, but in the living God. 

If we have embraced Christ’s death as 
ours, and his resurrection as ours, we are 
planted on entirely new soil; our relations 
to the universe are all changed Instead 
of growing out of the earth, and draw- 
ing our life from the earth, we grow out of 
God. Accordingly Paul says, that Christ 
died for ull, ‘ that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him that died for them, and rose again,’— 
To live unto ourselves is the same thing as 
to live unto the flesh; and to live unto the 
flesh is the same thing as to grow out of the 
earth: on the other hand, to live unto God 
is the same thing as to grow out of the res- 
urrection power of Christ. It is to the 
same import that Paul afterwards says, ‘ If 
any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new ;’ and then explains how all 
things are become new, viz: ‘all things are 
of God.’ The believer is in a new soil, he 
nv more grows out of the earth, but out of 
God. As new creatures in Christ, our 
views of the sources and resources of life are 
allinverted, and we find God to be the 
fountain of life, instead of the earth. Hence- 
forth know we all things after an entirely 
new theory ; when we fasten on the life of 
Christ as the germ of our life and the model 
on which our life is to be built up. 

Then it may be asked, What is food to us 
in this position? It is a means of enjoy- 
ment; something with which we make music 
unto God—an instrument of many strings 
adapted to our senses, and capable of glori- 
fying God. It is not our father and mother, 
that which we feel absolutely dependent 
upon, and have to ery after, and be in bon- 
dage to. The binding relation between us 
and food is destroyed, and we hold it far 
enough off to enjoy it; and we can never 
escape from bondage to it, only by declaring 
independence of it, and betaking ourselves 
to the life of Christ for our life. Then we 
can say to the good things of creation, you 
are not the father and mother to our life. 
but the playthings and servants of it. Then 
our food is to our life as the grist is to the 
mill. ‘The grist does not turn the wheel— 
tke wheel is carried by another power, and 
grinds the grist. We will grind our food, 
but we do not expect our grist to turn the 
wheel of life for us. It is not the water- 
power. We have got head and fall of a dif- 
ferent character from what comes from food. 
Our head and fall is in heaven: we have re- 
sources there independent of the grist we 
grind. 





bay There is evidently a great deal of inter- 
est throughout the country in the project of a 
Railroad to the Pacific. Several plans for 
building one are before Congress ; some asking 
grants of land along the road, and some for 
loans of money, from the government. ‘There 
has been no decisive action on any of them as 
yet, and may not be this session. It is proba- 
ple that some plan will be adopted before long. 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
‘Rejoice Evermore.’ 

The real soul or essence of this injunction, is 
a large-hearted faith in God, that enables the 
believer to forget self, and to sympathise in 
His great purposes. It is the old, egotistical 
life that produces hypo and discouragement—- 
a life that is absorbed in its own petty trials, 
and has but little interest beyond a certain 
limit around itself. it is impossible to rejoice 
in that spirit. The spirit of Christ is large- 
hearted—it takes the whole universe into ac- 
count, and rejoices in every thing which will 
promote the great good—victory over the wiek- 
ed one, and the subjugation of the kingdoms 
of this world to Christ. It does not depend 
for happiness, on cozy, outward surroundings, 
or superficial good feelings, but rejoices in the 
interior fact of a Christ within, and there reali- 
zes that ‘the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ 

Paul had this spirit when he said—‘ I am 
filled with comfort, IT am exceeding joyful in 
all our tribulations.’ Peter also says, ‘ Where- 
in ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season 
if need be, ye are in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations ; that the trial of your faith, 
being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise and honor and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ ; whom, having not 
seen, we love ; in whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy wn- 
speakable and full of glory.? They appeared 
to consider rejoicing as a necessary part of 
their calling. Their exhortations were : ‘Re- 
joice in the Lord always; and again I say, 
rejoice :’? ‘rejoice, inasmuch as ye are parta- 
kers of Christ’s sufferings ; that when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with ex- 
ceeding joy ;’? ‘whose house are we, if we hold 
fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the 
hope firm unto the end.’ Christ, when speak- 
ing to his disciples of the reproaches which 
should attend them for his sake, said, ‘ Rejoice 
ye in that day, and leap for joy; for great is 
your reward in heaven.’ His object was to 
draw off their attention from external things, 
and turn it heavenward. He told them to 
rejoice, not that devils were subject unto them, 
but rather because their names were written in 
heaven. And surely here is cause enough for 
all who believe in Christ to ‘rejoice evermore.’ 
A rejoicing attitude attracts the Spirit of 
God. ‘Thou meetest him that rejoiceth.’ 
(Is. 64:5.) Itisalsoa source of strength: 
‘For the joy of the Lord is your strength.’— 
(Neh. S: 10.) All who with the eye of faith 
can look beyond those things that are seen, to 
those that are not seen and cternal—setting 
the Lord always before their face—will find 
that ‘in his presence is fullness of joy.? And 
in the almighty power of that faith they can 
say, ‘ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines: though the 
labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat: the flocks shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 1 will joy in 
the God of my salvation.’ (Hab. 3: 17.) 

&. cB. 
Wallingford, Jan. 16, 1853. 





The Air-Ship again---Facts. 

The following account of the Ericsson, we find in 
The Independent of Thursday last. As it isin 
some respects a better statement than those we have 
already published, we transfer it to our columns. 
The Eriesson is finished at last, inside and 
outside. She bade farewell to tow-boats and 
all foreign help on Tuesday, Jan. 4th. As she 
‘came out’ her own mistress, the wind and tide 
both favoring, she made a gallant show. The 
flags and handkerchiefs, hazzas and eannon 
helped on the glory, as she moved down Kast 
River, rounded Whitehall, and following Ho- 
garth’s line, curved off again to sea. She found 
a tempest there, and came to anchor for the 
night, but returned in the morning in very good 
style and trim, her owners and all concerned 
feeling very well I thank you! 

But wise men shook their wise heads, and 


spoke of ‘wind and tide that had helped the 





ship prodigiously.”” Inventor, friends and own- 


ers, were taunted on ’Change with the palpable 
failure. Soon Jan, 11th the anchor was heaved 
up for a second trial, this time to be against 
wind and tide both. Fifty editors and items 
men were aboard, all of them looking prodigi- 
ously wise, as they consulted their watches, and 
counted the pulses of the ‘breathing’ engines. 
They all jotted down in their note-book ‘ 9} 
turns per minute,’ equivalent to a speed through 
still water of about ten miles per hour. Then 
being called, like so many school-boys, to the 
cabin, Capt. Ericsson gave a most lucid de- 
scription of the engines; stated and answered 
all the objections Ae could devise; listened to 
questions from doubters, and floored them in- 
continently. The Captain had it all his own 
way that time. The votes of thanks, of satis- 
faction, of admiration and congratulation, shook 
the cabin more than the engines did, albeit the 
engines are of six hundred horse-power, and the 
vote but of sixty men. 

After the ship was again made fast by her 
anchor, the bottle-corks were cut loose. While 
the fire-man (the Ericsson needs but one) was 
raking out the fires and cooling his engines, the 
editors were kindling theirs, and were becom- 
ing decidedly warm; and though the ship is 
safely and decidedly low pressure, the passen- 
gers were decidedly high,—how high, deponent 
saith not, not knowing what guage to use in 
describing champagne pressure. 

The Independent, (Sep. 16, °52,) deseribed 
the ship as ‘more graceful than usual,’ an 
opinion ix which all who sce her readily coin- 
cide. The deseription given by ‘ 3.’ in that 
paper is strictly accurate, except in one par- 
ticular; he made the cylinders thirteen feet-— 
he should have said fourteen. 

Let a description more in detail be attempted, 
now that the writer has seen the engines at 
work, and been to Sandy Hook and back, all on 
the wheels of the wind. 

Beginning at the bottom, we find a stout iron 
floor, covering the entire engine-room. Along 
the ship’s keel, range four circular piles of brick 
and mortar—bound round and concealed by an 
iron circumference. These are the four fur- 
naces,—two doors and two grates to each fur- 
nace. ‘These furnaces stand in pairs ; each pair 
belongs to an engine,—one pair afore, the other 
abaft the shaft, the space between being perhaps 
ten feet. 

Over each furnace there stands an air heater 
o£ boiler-iron full fifteen feet in diameter, and 
six feet high. Its bottom is dome-shaped, the 
concave toward the fire, and so far above that 
no flame can reach it, nothing but the radiant 
heat of anthracite fires, 

Over the heaters come the huge cylinders of 
cast-iron; these are merely prolongations of the 
heaters, and are firmly united to them. Their 
diameter is fourteen feet , their stroke or clear 
length, six feet. 

In these cylinders are found very peculiar 
pistons, six tect thick, hollow, and stufted with 
charcoal and plaster-of-paris. Were not the 
cylinders prolonged by the heater, there would 
be no room for the piston to move. Indeed 
these cylinders wonld be more aptly termed 
hoops than cylinders, not beirg closed at either 
end, and having so large a diameter yet so 
short a stroke. 

Over each large cylinder, comes next an 
open space of about nine feet, occupied only 
by divers posts, rods, working beam, &c. 

Over this again comes, in each case, a smal- 
ler cylinder, 137 inches in diameter, and six 
feet stroke. ‘The piston of this cylinder is 
firmly joined to the lower piston by eight yver- 
tical rods, passing down through the ‘space’ 
last named above. One piston cannot move 
without the other. ‘The upper cylinders are 
called ‘ supply-cylinders,’ the lower ‘ working- 
eylinders.? The large cylinders have open 
ends above, their lower ends being closed by 
the heaters. The small cylinders have open 
ends delow, the upper ends terminated by valves 
as to be described. Thus we have erected 
along the ship’s keel four five-story towers :— 
1, furnace ; 2, heater ; 3, working cylinder; 4, 
open space bounded by pillars ; 5, supply eyl- 
inders, These towers stand in pairs; each 
pair becomes an engine just as soon asthe me- 
chanical connections are made—a caloric en- 
gine independent of its mate. Itis very plain 
uow, that if a pressure be exerted twelve 
pounds on every square inch, upon the top of 
the smadi pistons, they will tend downward. 
Kqually plain that the same pressure per 
square inch underneath the large pistons will 
make them tend upward. Now which pistons 
will be the stronger? Plainly the larger ones. 
All that the smatler ones can do wil be to drive 
the air out throvgh the yalve-tops of their cyl- 
inders. Itis very plain that with a given 
pressure per square inch, a large piston will 
have a perpetual victory over a small one! 

Between each pair of ‘ towers,’ that is, to 
each engive, there is a working beam centered 
in the ‘open space,’ just below and between 





the two supply cylinders (the upper part of the 





fourth story described above). This beam 
regulates the position of the pistons, so that 
when one pair is down the other is up. Here 
then is reciprocating motion established, pro. 
vided only that the motor be satisfactorily de. 
scribed. 

Into a reservoir, connected with the supply. 
cylinders by the valves already named, let the 
engineer condense air enough to give a pres- 
sure of twelve lbs. to a square inch. He doeg 
this by hand. Now let him kindle fires in all 
his furnaces. Next let him open a valve that 
shall let the condensed air rush, through prope: 
pipes, down underneath the whole engine in‘) 
the heater. Every paltry cubic inch becomes 
at once nearly two cubic inches! and though 
when it started the air was only enough to ex- 
ert a pressure of twelve lbs. per square inch on 
a small piston, yet now by heat its elasticity is 
not 2a whit diminished, while its volume is 
doubled. Thus the lower piston must go 
up. As it rises, the supply-piston yoked to it 
drives a new charge of air into the reservoir, 
which at the proper time rushes down under 
the other heater, gets hot and drives up the 
other pair of pistons, and so they go on, work- 
ing and feeding one another like a pair of affec- 
tionate Cyclops. 

Can this heating be done quickly and thor- 
oughly? The first charge of air is imperfectly 
heated, and works sluggishly ; but passing out 
through the Regenerator, it leaves its heat be- 
hind; the second charge is more perfectly heat- 
ed; and so on until the regenerator gets warmed 
up, and then the heatingis done quick as a flash. 
This regenerator is easily understood. Every 
lady that breathes through her fur muff ona 
cold day uses a regenerator. Her breath warms 
the muff as it goes out ; the muff warms the cold 
air as it comes in, and so she saves vital heat, 
Ericsson has applied a system of fine wires in- 
stead of fur, in a box six feet by four, between 
the foot valves and the cylinder ; and when the 
cylinder breathes, it takes in air and warms it, 
but loses little or no heat from the furnace. 
This transfer of heat may be accomplished at 
least one hundred times per minute—an amaz- 
ing result. 

The caloric engine isa racr. All the ad- 
vantages claimed for the caloric engine will soon 
be conceded everywhere: economy of space, 
economy of first cost, economy of fuel, econo- 
my of repairs and running expenses, simplicity, 
safety and power. 

The fate of the Ericsson as a ship cannot af- 
fect the conclusion as to the engines. Steam 
has at last found a rival. Capt. Ericsson 
asked for sixteen-fect cylinders, but got four- 
teen; hence the engine power is not enough 
for the ship. But now twenty-feet cylinders 
may be obtained ; and engines with such cylin- 
ders, while their power would be more than 
double that of the Eriesson, would occupy but 
wm more space, and require little or no more 
fuel. 

The engineer’s berth on the Ericsson is a 
sinecure. The fireman has abundant time to 
read and converse while on duty. The furnace 
room is chilly, so copious is the ventilation.— 
The highest heat about the engines is in the 
heaters, and there it is but 384 deg. The 
highest pressure is but twelve lbs. to the inch. 
The worst possible accident that can happen 
will ouly stop the engines, and the easiest thing 
in the world to do is to set them a going again. 
In all the range of inventions, the writer knows 
of not one that for utility, simplicity and power, 
and consequent importance, will at all compare 
with the caloric engines of Capt. Ericsson. 





Jas We can get a clear idea of the principle of 
the regenerator, (Ericsson’s peculiar invention for 
economizing heat,) by supposing that a man has his 
mouth filled with a warm metallic sponge; if he 
draws in his breath, the exterior air, in traversing 
the pores of the warm sponge, will itself be warmed, 
and will arrive warm into the lungs, whilst the 
sponge having parted with its caloric, will have be- 
come cold: if he exhales the air thus warmed, this 
air, in again traversing the sponge, will again warm 
it, and will come out reduced in temperature. If 
instead of producing these movements by the con- 
traction of the muscles of the breast of the individ- 
ual, an ordinary bellows is adapted to the mouth to 
produce the inhalation and the exhalation, we well 
nigh have Ericsson’s machine.—Courrier des Etats- 

nis. 





Progress or tHe Ace.—The following notice ap- 
pears under the marriage head of the Gardiner (Me.) 
Transcript 

We, the undersigned, have pledged ourselves to 
each other for life, or as long as we can live in har- 
mony, and now sustain the conjugal relations. 
This we do without conforming to the laws and cus- 
toms of this nation in regard to marriage, believing 
it to be an affair exclusively our own, and that no 
others, whether of friends, church or State, have 
aught to do or say in the matter. 

We deem it necessary to give this notice that our 
friends and the public may know of our union that 
we may not be exposed to slander. 

Bens. F. Suaw, 
Harriet N Howarp. 








Letters Received. 
S. Bailey; C. Rondthaler; J. Ten Eyck; 8. P. 
Hopkins ; P. W. Marsh. 
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